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tmaceused!) once more beheld the blue zenith and the full ring of the
horizon. He joined his wife at Stuttgard, and recommenced his news-
paper. The Jbeutsche ChroniJc was again popular ; the notoriety of its
conductor made amends for the decay which critics did not fail to notice
in his faculties. Schubart's sufferings had in fact permanently injured
him 5 his mind was warped and weakened by theosophy and solitude j
bleak northern vapors often flitted over it, and chilled its tropical lux-
uriance. Yet he wrote and rhymed} discoursed on the corruption of
the times, and on the means of their improvement. He published the
first portion of his Life, and often talked amazingly about the Wander-
ing Jew, and a romance of which he was to form the subject. The idea
of making old Joannes a temporibus, the " Wandering," or as Schubart's
countrymen denominate him, the " Eternal Jew," into a novel hero, was
a mighty favorite with him. In this antique cordwainer, as on a raft at
anchor in the stream of time, he would survey the changes and wonders
of two thousand years: the Koman and the Arab were to figure there ;
the Crusader and the Circumnavigator, the Eremite of the Thebaid and
the Pope of Rome. Joannes himself, the Man existing out of Time and
Space, Joannes the unresting and undying, was to be a deeply tragic
personage. Schubart warmed himself with this idea; and talked about
it in his cups, to the astonishment of simple souls. He even wrote a
certain rhapsody connected with it, which is published in his poems.
But here he rested; and the project of the Wandering Jew, which
Goethe likewise meditated in his youth, is still unexecuted. Goethe
turned to other objects: and poor Schubart was surprised by death, in
the midst of his schemes, on the 10th of October, 1791.

Of Schubartfs character as a man, this record of his life leaves but a
mean impression. Unstable in his goings, without principle or plan,
he flickered through existence like an ignis-fatuus ; now shooting into
momentary gleams of happiness and generosity, now quenched in the
mephitie marshes over which his zig-zag path conducted him. He had
many amiable qualities, but scarcely any moral worth. From first to
last his circumstances were against him; his education was unfortunate,
its fluctuating aimless wanderings enhanced its iE effects. The thrall
of the passing moment, he had no will; the fine endowments of his heart
were left to riot in chaotic turbulence, and their forces cancelled one
another. With better models and advisers, with more rigid habits, and
a happier fortune, he might have been an admirable man: as it is, he
is far from admirable.

The same defects have told with equal influence on his character as a
writer. Schubart had a quick sense of the beautiful, the moving, and